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XXVIII. WORDSWORTH'S GOSPEL OF NATURE 

The last hundred years have destroyed the social, political, 
artistic, philosophical and religious beliefs of the past and 
substituted new ones. While no one of these new ones has 
proven satisfactory, it is particularly in the domain of re- 
ligion that the experiments of a century have borne little 
fruit. The spiritual indecision of to-day unquestionably had 
its origin in the peculiar variety of religion which the roman- 
tic era gave to the world. 

The justifiable revolt against the excessive devotion to 
reason associated generally with the names of Boileau and 
Pope has become a dangerous revolt against reason itself, 
pregnant with pernicious heresies, — heresies not because they 
aim to dethrone Pope but because they strike at the sover- 
eignty of conceptions which have been the product of human 
experience, painfully elaborated through all the ages. Prog- 
ress is impossible without a gradual modification of tradi- 
tion, but not all modifications of tradition make for progress. 
Change is not beneficial per se: there is such a thing as 
moving onward down hill. 

The present moment is certainly unspiritual. It may be a 
long time before true religion can return to the world; it can 
return only on condition that we keep fast in mind what it 
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is, and accept no shams in its place. It can hardly be denied 
that the religion of the romanticists is a sham. In fact real 
religion and the romantic creed seem to be incompatible, for 
the romantic religion is at its best merely a slightly dis- 
guised form of pantheism, which is not a religion at all. 

The powerful effect of eighteenth century philosophy on 
poetry, and the subsequent retaliatory modification of the 
philosophic outlook under the influence of the poet's manner 
of looking at things, is a long and intricate story. The 
romantic poets, particularly the Germans, believed that they 
derived their religion from the eighteenth century philoso- 
phers. But the severe philosophic pantheism of Spinoza 
is far removed from the type of pantheism which the poets 
espoused in his name. The deism of the English philosophers, 
too, underwent a strange transformation in the hands of 
the romanticists. The confusion is undoubtedly to be traced 
in large part to Rousseau. Rousseau is ranked with the 
deists. The truth is that deism in a poet's mind is very 
likely to become pantheism, and Rousseau was, in essence, a 
pantheist. His influence was so great that before the dawn 
of the nineteenth century Spinozan pantheism and English 
deism had degenerated into the poetic pantheism of the 
romanticists, which differs only slightly from the pantheism 
of Rousseau. 

Rousseau felt insulted when it was intimated that his 
religion was not Christianity. Chateaubriand was enraged 
when his Atala and Rent were pronounced unedifying as parts 
of an apology for Christianity. He wrote these two tales 
when he was wavering between atheism and Rousseauistic 
pantheism. Then came his conversion; he changed the 
stories only slightly and inserted a preface in which he shows 
that they prove the superiority of the Christian faith to all 
others! Such is the ease with which the romanticist trans- 
forms himself from an unbeliever into a believer. 

The reaction from the rationalism of the old regime did 
not lead to pure spiritual elevation; it followed the path 
traced by Rousseau, a tortuous path which has led us, as 
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might be expected from the fact that Rousseau is more akin 
to Voltaire than to Pascal, not out of the "dark wood" but 
back to a point very near that from which we set out, to a 
condition not unlike the reasoned doubt of the eighteenth 
century. 

True to its pantheistic origin, romantic religiosity took 
the form of an expansive yearning to lose oneself in the 
universe, to become a part of the cosmic stream: "Rolled 
round in earth's diurnal course, With rocks, and stones, and 
trees." This desired dissolution may be approached only 
through ecstasy. There are two roads to such ecstasy, 
woman and nature. The French prefer the former of these, 
the English the latter, but it is not clear that one will lead 
any nearer to true spirituality than the other. To the 
romanticist religion is exclusively emotional, and by emo- 
tion he does not mean that state of rapt concentration 
out of which proceeds the vision of a medieval saint; he 
means nothing more than the operation of the senses. 
"Feeling is all," says Faust. The romanticist lives in 
the world of the senses, precisely those senses which all 
religions pronounce to be the enemies of man's higher 
nature. The romanticist brought great gain to the world 
when he restored respectability to the five senses; at the same 
time he tended to give them such preeminence as virtually 
to take our religion from us — without realizing it. He 

"sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words" — 

a hateful desecration to Shakespeare's finest gentleman. 

If religion is to be anything at all, it demands not an ex- 
pansive outpouring, but a return upon ourselves. It demands 
not the unfolding of the senses to the fullest degree, but the 
rigorous control of the senses that we may hear the voice 
within. "Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you." Its climax is 
reached not in a sensuous ecstasy, but in a rapture from which 
the sensuous world is banished. It can not be reached 
through the senses, it must be sought through far other, far 
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higher faculties. "Virtue is an effort. I do not like effort," 
says Lamartine. None of the romanticists liked effort. True 
religion presupposes effort, intense effort. 

It is not here implied that the ordinary human being who 
has not gone through the experiences of a St. Francis, a 
Dante, or a Pascal may not consider himself religious, but it 
is maintained that the poet who has not the religious insight 
of a St. Francis, a Dante, or a Pascal can not write poetry 
whose religious message will be of surpassing value. As in 
other matters, so in religious force, it is permissible to all 
human beings to be mediocre — except to the poet of relig- 
ion. The religion of the romantic poets is mediocre at best, 
and in a study of their works it does not seem worthy of the 
serious consideration it commonly receives. 

There is only one conspicuous poet of the romantic school 
whose religious profundity does not seem to be purely il- 
lusory. That is Wordsworth. 

To question Wordsworth's soundness as a religious teacher 
is to run counter to a well-established tradition. Only care- 
ful definition can avert confusion. It is recognized that 
religion in its final analysis is not a belief in God or the im- 
mortality of the soul or reincarnation, nor a set of dogmas; 
it is a state of mind which enables man by the exercise of 
supersensuous faculties to arrive at that spiritual peace by vir- 
tue of which he may escape from the oppressive sensation 
of the transitoriness of human things and perceive the un- 
changing, the eternal. Much may be added to this bare 
outline, dogmas and ethical laws, for instance; these remain, 
however, merely collateral and do not challenge the pre- 
eminence of the essential element. 

It can hardly be denied that Wordsworth approaches this 
region of spiritual elevation, and he has the distinction of 
being the only outstanding romantic poet who did so. He, 
therefore, may properly be counted among the poets of the 
world who have merited in the highest degree the gratitude 
of mankind, for here we are in the supreme reaches of poetic 
inspiration. This note he strikes in T intern Abbey: 
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. . . that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened: — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

In such passages the poet carries us into something like that 
mood of lofty spiritual peace where, if ever, we may truly ful- 
fil the highest destiny of man, "see into the life of things." 
But Wordsworth was entirely wrong in his conception of 
how he arrived at this "serene and blessed mood," and in 
this fact lies the inadequacy and danger of his religious 
leadership: he tells us, paying tribute to the pantheistic 
enthusiasm of his age, that his guide was nature. He be- 
lieved he attained that supreme calm which he so wondrously 
transfers to us in Westminster Bridge by recognizing 

In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of [his] purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of [his] heart, and soul 
Of all [his] moral being. 

This potency of sensations proceeding from contemplation 
of natural objects, of the "language of the sense," to transform 
and purify the springs of action, to raise man to that sub- 
lime height to which true religion may raise him, we cannot 
admit; and it is because Wordsworth taught this false 
doctrine that the validity of his claim to be a wholly benefi- 
cial force in the development of the religious sense is con- 
tested. In the attainment and transmission of the mood 
of religious insight he is incomparably superior to his con- 
temporaries in any country, but he sinks to their level when 
he assumes the r61e of religious teacher, for his doctrine, 
though never vitiated by the preverse and sensual elements 
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so prevalent at the time, was essentially the same as theirs. 
His ethical grandeur is in refreshing contrast to the moral 
uncertainty which surrounded him; he attains spiritual sum- 
mits hardly approached since Milton's day; but he misled 
all who followed him when he attempted to point out the road 
thither. If it were his supreme poems that represented the 
influence he exerted on succeeding generations, there would 
be little room for cavil; but it is his doctrine that the name 
Wordsworth calls to everyone's mind, and not the unsur- 
passed expressions of this high-souled poet's mood, — and 
the doctrine is false. What he has beguiled us into thinking 
that he found without, was really deep within. Whatever 
there is of real religious serenity in the passage just quoted 
from Tintern Abbey and in Westminster Bridge proceeded 
from the native spirituality of the man, not from communion 
with nature. 

Coleridge, it is well known, tried in vain to follow his 
master, and finally concluded, as he confesses in a poem 
addressed to Wordsworth, that the seers of the past, far 
from deserving the contumely heaped upon them in the new 
naturalistic age, had pronounced the everlasting truth: the 
outward forms of nature cannot lead to the spiritual life, 
for its fountains are within: 

My genial spirits fail, 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 

It were a vain endeavor, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live: 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
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A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth — 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 

And again: 

I moved on (amidst nature's charms) 
In low and languid mood : for I had found 
That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the life within. 

Wordsworth taught us to seek to acquire through sensitive- 
ness to the charms of nature that spiritual illumination which 
he had, in fact, found within himself; and we, too, can find 
religious peace within us — within us or nowhere. Worship 
of nature does not lead to religion, it leads to pantheism: 

I have felt 
A presence ... a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. (Tintern Abbey.) 

To every Form of being is assigned . . . 

An active principle . . . 

Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 

It circulates, the soul of all the worlds. (Excursion VIII) 

My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted : — and how exquisitely, too — 
Theme this but little heard of among men — 
The external World is fitted to the Mind; 
And the creation (by no lower name 
Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish: this is our high argument. 
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This passage from the Recluse is the argument of the Pre- 
lude. 

"John Sterling was once in a company where the conversa- 
tion turned on poets and which of them were Christian. One 
gentleman was claiming Wordsworth as a Christian poet. 
'No!' said John Sterling, emphatically, 'Wordsworth is not 
a Christian. He is nothing but a Church of England Pan- 
theist.' ' n Sterling was not alone in his doubt as to the 
authenticity of Wordsworth's Christianity. "Coleridge," 
says Sarah Flower in an account of an evening spent at 
Colebrooke Cottage in 1825 with the Lambs and Coleridge, 
". . . spoke of some person (name forgotten) who had been 
making a comparison between himself and Wordsworth as 
to their religious faith. 'They said, although I was an 
atheist, we were upon a par, for that Wordsworth's Christian- 
ity was very like Coleridge's atheism; and Coleridge's atheism 
was very like Wordsworth's Christianity.' " 2 

To long to "flow through the veins of nature," as Faust 
did, or to get inextricably blended with nature as Shelley 
does with the west wind, is to get as far away as possible from 
that side of man which is most nearly divine. It is the 
faculties which make up that side, the intellectual, and what 
are above the intellectual, rather than the senses which lie 
below, that lead to spiritual peace, if spiritual peace is to 
be reached at all. 

Wordsworth's yearning is not very different from that of 
Shelley and the rest of the romanticists : 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran. 

Man approaches perfection in proportion as he differs 
from animals and things. Falsifying the r61e of our highest 
faculties, Wordsworth degrades man to the level of nature 
and is lauded for it! "He subdues man to the level of 
nature," says Pater, "and gives him thereby a certain breadth 

1 John Hunt, Pantheism and Christianity, p. 306. 
8 Quoted by E. V. Lucas, Life of Lamb, p. 557. 
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and coolness and solemnity. . . . And, seeing man thus as a 
part of nature, elevated and solemnized in proportion as his 
daily life and occupations brought him into companionship 
with permanent natural objects. . . ." He is perhaps 
more responsible than any other romantic poet for fixing — 
alas, perhaps inexpugnably — in the tradition of the last 
hundred years the doctrine that the expansive abandonment 
of oneself to impressions from without is more productive 
of beneficial effects than concentration and meditation, 
that feeling is nobler than thought — or that feeling and 
thought are one and the same — , that nature can teach more 
about humanity than can all the wisdom of the past: 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

One would like to consider such unsubstantial fancies as 
this mere "playful sallies," as they are occasionally taken to 
be, but Wordsworthians in general have insisted upon their 
profundity and mankind has been inveigled into accepting 
them. Furthermore, the frequent recurrence of this doctrine 
seems to preclude the possibility of setting it aside as an un- 
essential element of Wordsworth's philosophy of life; it is 
difficult, in fact, not to regard it as the very center of his 
thought. He here says, and the world understands him to 
mean, that true wisdom as well as true religion may be gained 
through sensuous acuteness to nature's teachings. 

Even the man who finds belief in supernatural revelation 
foreign to his nature can distinguish between true religion 
and sham religion, and hates the latter as he hates all 
shams. Furthermore, he sees that the romanticists have 
involved the degradation of wisdom in their degradation 
of religion, and he knows that much the same faculties are 
employed in the attainment of true wisdom and true relig- 
ion: an illuminated insight, reason informed with imagina- 
tion. The senses are a true guide to beauty — Keats's 
beauty; — they can not lead to true wisdom nor Platonic 
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beauty, and unless they be subjected to the sternest control, 
they become the impediment to true thinking and true 
feeling that they are always threatening to be. 

Lamartine's "Virtue requires effort. I hate effort" is but a 
corollary of Wordsworth's confidence in the power of im- 
pulses from vernal woods. Let us all betake ourselves to the 
woods and become wise, says Wordsworth. Yes, add Lamar- 
tine and the romantic chorus, yes, we hate thought; it re- 
quires effort. Let us get wise without thought or effort. 
For there in the woods is "spontaneous wisdom" to be 
acquired, and a raven will come to feed your minds, says 
Wordsworth: 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

. . . thoughts, link by link 
Enter through ears and eyesight. 

Nature feeds our minds through our senses without any 
effort on our part! This is that confusion of the world of 
sense and the world of intellect, utterly distinct, in reality, 
which has undermined the basis of thought in the last century; 
and the notion that acuity of the senses may be substituted 
for the hard process of thought in the pursuit of wisdom is 
another pleasing delusion of the last hundred years. 

Passiveness to the influence of nature is the characteristic 
mood of romantic poetry. It is the very negation of the 
religious temper. Religion, if it is to be anything at all, is 
not passive. Heaven can never come to those who lie and 
wait for it under an apple tree. It comes only to those who 
seek it, struggling and searching with agony of soul, as did 
St. Francis and Pascal. Waiting in passiveness, merely wait- 
ing until this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw and re- 
solve itself into a dew — a weakness, undoubtedly, in the eye 
of Shakespeare, a strength in that of the romanticists — is 
the merest pantheism. Intimacy with the things which are 
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higher than sense — and that is what religion is — can never 
come to those who only stand and wait. 

The saints of old went into the wilderness. Of them 
Wordsworth might well have sung 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to [them] in solitude, 

for they did not go and sit in a spirit of wise passiveness; they 
went to wrestle with the devil. 

It has been conceded that Wordsworth is not a great 
nature poet in the strict sense of the word. He had little 
of Rousseau's sensuous responsiveness to the charms of 
natural objects. He is far surpassed by Burns in sympathy 
with nature's external forms and 'natural,' untutored human 
beings. A certain self-centredness, or at least self-con- 
sciousness, prevented intimate communion with nature and 
the beings who are closest to her. 

It would almost seem that the real Wordsworth is the 
antipode of the Wordsworth the world knows. One cannot 
help suspecting that in early life, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
under the stress of circumstances, he embraced a cause whose 
principles were really alien to him. It seems certain that at 
about the mid-point of his life he came to realize more or 
less clearly that he had been worshiping false gods, that 
external nature was not a guide to high summits, that 
'natural' beings, peasants and children, were not mighty 
prophets, seers blest, that the conventions of society, poetry 
and religion were not mere obsolete symbols of an unawakened 
past. The Ode to Duty, "Stern Daughter of the Voice of 
God," is in many respects a palinode: 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 
I feel the weight of chance desires . . . 
... I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour. 

The change seems to have been consummated early in 1805. 
The passing of the exuberance of youth with its illusions, 
and, in particular, his disappointment at the failure of the 
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French Revolution, definitively sealed by the crowning of 
Napoleon, were probably the chief contributing causes; the 
more immediate occasions were the beginning of his es- 
trangement from Coleridge and the death of his brother John. 
But he who seems never to have been able to admit openly 
that he had been in error, or to destroy a verse that he had 
written, however bad it was, never published a resounding 
recantation, and probably never allowed himself to become 
fully convinced that he had reason to recant. "Study and 
self-culture did much for him, but they never quite satisfied 
him that he was capable of making a mistake," says Lowell. 
Evidence is not lacking of a changed attitude; it lacks volume, 
however, and is so slight that it has produced little or no 
impression on the mass of his readers. Fairly early he came, 
at least occasionally, to look upon sense-impressions as 
"unstable" and to see that man's real concern is with the 
mind, with "objects that endure:" 

. . . they are of the sky, 
And from our earthly memory fade away. 

Those words were uttered as in pensive mood 
We turned, departing from that solemn sight: 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 
And life's unspiritual pleasures daily wooed! 
But now upon this thought I cannot brood ; 
It is as unstable as a dream of night; 
Nor will I praise a cloud, however bright, 
Disparaging Man's gifts, and proper food. 
Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 
Though clad in colors beautiful and pure, 
Find in the heart of man no natural home: 
The immortal Mind craves objects that endure: 
These cleave to it; from these it cannot roam, 
Nor they from it: their fellowship is secure. 

(Composed?— Published 1807.) 

The last books of the Prelude, written immediately after 
the death of John Wordsworth, again and again betray the 
changed attitude: 

The mind is lord and master — outward sense 
The obedient servant of her will. 
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With the following verses from the same book (XII) com- 
pare Coleridge's ode: 

I am lost, but see 
In childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands; but this I feel, 
That from thyself it comes, that thou must give, 
Else never canst receive. 

Reason is beginning to gain in honor, and Nature is no 
longer supreme : 

Imagination, which, in truth, 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearer insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. (Book XIV) 

At a time 
When Nature, destined to remain so long 
Foremost in my affections, had fallen back 
Into a second place . . . (ib.) 

It is perhaps in attempting to reconcile the old and the 
new that he forges that hybrid "feeling intellect" (Book 
XIV, v. 226) which is clear evidence of a confusion that 
reigned in his mind at the time and was destined to reign 
in the minds of many who came after him: in that of 
Shelley, for instance, who speaks of Wordsworth finding 
"a sort of thought in sense." 

In his later life he expressly disparages those senses to 
which he had earlier surrendered himself: 

With Thought and Love companions of our way, 
Whate'er the senses take or may refuse 
The Mind's internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration . . . (1833) 

We are far removed here from the scornful references to 
"our meddling intellect," and are very near to an apprecia- 
tion of a spiritual realm, in reference to which nature must 
be looked upon as an enemy, not a loving guide: 

Dear be the church that, watching o'er the needs 
Of Infancy, provides a timely shower 
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Whose virtue changes to a christian Flower 

A Growth from sinful Nature's bed of weeds! — 

(Composed?— Published 1827.) 

This strain represents a native spiritual depth which the 
romantic creed could not entirely kill. That Wordsworth 
never really succumbed to the romantic aberrations, or that 
he recovered from them, is interesting rather than important 
since it cannot be doubted that they were powerfully re- 
enforced by his influence, that the name Wordsworth recalls 
the kind of nature-worship, of subservience of man to nature, 
set forth in the Lyrical Ballads. And a poet's greatness is 
to be estimated by his effect on his readers. He above all 
others has through his powerful influence led us to accept 
the equivalence of feeling and thought, or the proscription 
of intellect altogether: 

. . . that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions (Prelude II, 216-217). 

The estate of man would indeed be forlorn 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart (Excursion 

IV, 1152-1155). 

To replace the cult of reason, Wordsworth followed the 
spirit of his times in setting up the cult of the naive, the 
spontaneous. In revolt against the rationalism and arti- 
ficiality of the eighteenth century, he proposed nature as 
the proper subject of poetry, and simple language as the 
proper medium. He became a victim of his theories, and 
wrote his greatest poetry only in the moments when he es- 
caped from them. He seeks inspiration in simple human 
beings, but he did not find it there. When he writes of 
peasants he is apt to produce The Thorn and Peter Bell; 
when he writes of children, he gives us We are Seven and The 
Idiot Boy. There is something of condescension, of superior 
wisdom in his attitude which is quite distinct from the true 
feeling of comradeship with the humble which marks so 
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much of Burns's work. Despite what he believed and said 
about his relation to nature, and despite his creed, he never 
went forth in simple-hearted faith to hearken to nature's 
voice. He demanded lessons of her, and in the lessons he 
received nature was often not the mighty teacher he so 
frequently apostrophizes but a mere collaborator with 
himself. The Daisy and the Mouse are creations of a real 
nature-poet. Wordsworth could never write poems like these, 
for he was incapable of forgetting himself. 

A comparison of the Daisy and the Mouse with similar 
poems of Wordsworth, chosen among his masterpieces, will 
show why it is said that Wordsworth is not, strictly speaking, 
a nature poet. The Green Linnet is not a real bird, one of 
nature's creatures; he is, in truth, a bird, but he is also 

A Life, a Presence like the air, 

and he is, or chooses to feign that he is, a "voiceless Form." 
The Cuckoo, too, is 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. 

The Daisy is 

A nun demure of lovely port; 
Or sprightly maiden . . . 

Such poems as these and the Solitary Reaper and There was a 
Boy are not about nature, peasants, and children; they are 
about a poet's mind, with nature as a background; and they 
are written in simple language, to be sure, but not in the 
language Wordsworth the theorist considered best adapted 
to poetry. Burns expressed himself naturally in simple 
words. In adhering to his doctrine of simple diction, Words- 
worth encumbered his works with uninspired verse. 

The intrusion of the moralizing intention or of one of the 
various theories he is bent upon forcing on the world has 
brought a false note into many a poem of rare beauty. All 
readers have been offended by the word 'machine' in She 
was a phantom of delight, yet to Wordsworth 'machine' 
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was doubtless, unless it was an unhappy reminiscence of 
Hamlet, an element of that natural style which was to be 
consecrated by the new poetry. When it was objected that 
the verse 

'Tis three feet long and two feet wide 

was good mathematics but bad poetry, humble and puzzled, 
he answered merely "It ought to be liked." He lacked 
poetic tact. As some good poems are weakened by infelici- 
tous words or images or by a tone of sermonizing, so, con- 
versely, in a dull waste one comes upon rare gems. One of 
the most unpoetical of all poems ends with these fine verses: 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes. 

The fact seems to be that Wordsworth misunderstood his 
own genius. At heart a conservative, he tried to make of 
himself a radical; interested primarily in man, he made 
himself a priest of nature; in point of style akin in spirit to 
Pope or Milton, he insisted upon the virtues of unpolished 
diction; introspective and self-searching, he proclaimed 
the wisdom of unthinking men and children and shows an 
unusual interest in the mentally deficient; a man of fine 
spiritual temper, apparently not sensuously constituted, he 
preached the gospel of the senses. Endowed as few were to 
resist the intoxications of his environment, he seems to have 
allowed himself to be carried along by the current, stead- 
fastly resisting his genius, spreading error and darkness where 
he might have brought truth and light. The real Words- 
worth seems to have been the later Wordsworth, the "lost 
leader." It would seem that, as a result of the circumstances 
already alluded to, in 1805 he came to be more or less 
conscious of the antinomy between the doctrines advanced 
in his poems and the convictions which were really his own. 
Decline of poetic power is the inevitable outcome of such a 
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condition. The calamity is that, if all this is true, he should 
have considered himself irretrievably committed to a point of 
view which was not really his, that he should not have had 
the courage to admit he had been wrong and start anew. 

Wordsworth was all too preoccupied with his didactic 
mission. His misconception of the manner in which the 
great poet teaches brought into his work an obtrusively 
didactic note which repels by its presumption and its in- 
sistence. "Every great poet is a teacher," he says; "I desire 
either to be considered as a teacher or as nothing." Great 
poets are always teachers, truly, — but unconsciously. The 
aesthetic purpose of art is almost exclusive in their minds, 
but in proportion to their natural moral superiority the 
ethical element will make itself felt in their works. The 
greatest poets teach indirectly; Wordsworth spoke from 
a pulpit. Had he sought merely to express himself, his 
innate nobility would have made itself felt and the world 
would be richer. But he made his muse the handmaid of 
certain definite doctrines; he became a preacher, not a poet, 
and the doctrines to which he sacrificed his birthright were 
false. 

It is the transcendental in Wordsworth that marks him a 
great poet, as it marks all supreme poets, but the tran- 
scendental in him does not come from any religion he could 
have got from hearkening to nature's teaching. When a man 
is spiritually endowed as Wordsworth was, there are moments 
when something of true spiritual elevation comes to him, a 
product always of his ethical and intellectual insight, and 
not, as he himself would certainly insist, traceable to the 
influence of sensations derived from external nature. There 
is a high serenity whose source is not in the promptings of 
nature added to the sensuous elements in poems such as 
Westminster Bridge and the passage quoted from Tintern 
Abbey, which stamp them as everlasting masterpieces. 
But it is too often forgotten that the quality which raises 
them above It is the first mild day of March and the Matthew 
poems is not derived from sensuous responsiveness to 
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nature but from the English civilization which Wordsworth 
inherited and interpreted with the aid of faculties far re- 
moved from the five senses. 

Wordsworth seems rarely to have written under the im- 
mediate inspiration of a natural object. He sees a flower and 
is impressed by its unpretentious modesty; he leaves the 
spot and his long-continued meditation carries him far be- 
yond the emotion experienced in the presence of the flower. 
There is, in fact, in the poem finally written surprisingly 
little of the original sensation. During the poet's medita- 
tion he has been drawn away from the spell of nature to the 
influence of the wisdom of the past as it is represented in the 
civilization about him. His "emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity" has been transmuted into something far finer than a 
sense-impression received from a natural object: it is his 
meditation during which he is in communion with the best 
that has been known and thought in the world, and not his 
sensitiveness to nature's beauty that has enabled him to 
write a poem of real and permanent significance. In the case 
of most other romantic poets the enriching step of medita- 
tion is omitted entirely or is merely casual; from this dif- 
ference springs Wordsworth's superiority to them. It would 
seem that as far as Wordsworth is concerned, at least, the 
"spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings" does not mean 
composition under the immediate influence of the inspiring 
object, but presupposes an interval of meditation during 
which the "emotion [is] recollected in tranquillity." "Scott," 
said Wordsworth, "should have left his pencil and note- 
book at home, fixed his eye as he walked with a reverent at- 
titude on all that surrounded him, and taken all into a heart 
that could understand and enjoy. Then, after several days 
had passed by, he should have interrogated his memory as 
to the scene." 3 It is remarkable that with so clear an under- 
standing of his own method Wordsworth did not realize that 
the prof ounder notes in his poetry proceeded not from nature's 

3 From Aubrey De Vere, quoted by F. W. H. Myers, Wordsworth, p. 144. 
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teaching but from inspired meditation under the guidance of 
principles of right and wrong, of beautiful and ugly, which 
had been established by men. 

It seems certain that the transcendental mood can come 
only to the poet who is spiritually rather than sensuously 
endowed, that such a poet attains this height only when the 
world of external nature and sense fade, not when they are 
vividly present to him. The loftiest visions are not the re- 
sult of contemplation of nature, or of revery. It is only 
after the world of sense has been lulled to sleep that the world 
of spiritual intuition is accessible. 

The romanticists did not distinguish these two regions. 
Poetic inspiration, they felt, was to be found in the keen- 
ness of all the senses, not in the sleep of the senses, in the 
active contemplation of nature, or revery in the presence of 
nature, the senses actively or passively communing with 
nature. The condition we have supposed is neither of these; 
it is based on the complete submersion of the world of sense. 
At first thought it may seem that contemplation may dis- 
solve in revery and revery lead without a break to spiritual 
insight. This is not possible. Spiritual insight is the prod- 
uct of faculties active; contemplation and revery imply the 
dulling of the faculties since their object is the escape from the 
"meddling intellect" to absorption in sense. 

The romanticists did not distinguish between revery and 
meditation. In general, their purpose was to create the mood 
of revery. Revery is that state in which mind and body 
sink into the delicious halfsleep which precedes total uncon- 
sciousness, providing thus an escape from the world of 
responsibilities into the realm of chimaeras, — the nearest ap- 
proach, I should imagine, to the opium-induced condition, 
so dear to many of Wordsworth's contemporaries. Medita- 
tion, on the contrary, is a stilling of the physical faculties, 
the senses, and a gradual intensifying of the mental faculties 
till they reach the highest possible pitch of activity. Revery 
dissolves mind and body; meditation dulls the sense and 
rouses the mind. From meditation proceed those highest 
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visions of the greatest poets wherein all the efforts of their 
lives come to fruition: their long ponderings on the mysteries 
of life, informed with the flame of that vitalizing imagination 
which reveals long-sought truth, gain strength from a pro- 
found emotion, all the deeper because controlled, and issue 
in sublime verse which possesses the spontaneity of inspira- 
tion, intensity of passion, inevitableness of movement, and 
perfection of form, that consecrate the final interpretation 
of one of the secrets of human existence. 

The mood of spiritual insight is associated with medita- 
tion, not with revery. Wordsworth, unlike most of the 
romanticists, is hardly a poet of revery, for, despite his own 
belief to the contrary, and despite his doctrine, he is in- 
capable of abandoning himself to sensuous absorption in 
nature. He is not naturally a poet of sense at all. He dwells 
habitually rather in the region of meditation than in that of 
revery. The beauties of natural objects rouse him to 
activity; they do not instil in him the disintegrating process of 
sensuous revery. Too often his activity spends itself in 
moralizing; frequently it evokes some spirited presentation 
of a recollection of his youth; often it finds in a bird or a 
flower a point of departure for inspired flight into the higher 
regions of song, far from birds and flowers: 

No bird, but an invisible thing 
A voice, a mystery. 

It is but one step from this to the mood of Westminster 
Bridge, the Calais sonnets and all that is best in Words- 
worth, the mood nearest approaching true spiritual elevation, 
"that blessed mood" in which we seem half to understand 
something of 

the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

The mood of romantic revery has its beauty and its value; 
it attunes the reader to the joy of life on the plane of sense. 
The mood of spiritual elevation which Wordsworth some- 
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times attains, never completely, to be sure, serves a far higher 
purpose and possesses a far nobler beauty. 

There are many peaks on Parnassus. The world has need 
not only of the surpreme masters, but of all masters, even to 
the smallest. It is important only that we recognize a scale 
of values. Wordsworth means so much to many of us that he 
is to us the brightest star in over two centuries of English 
poetry. And yet we cannot help feeling that his admirers 
have often been undiscriminating, that it is to do him a dis- 
service to fail to recognize that he appears not to have made 
the most of his genius, that he was led astray and has led 
others astray. It would seem that those who cannot see his 
mistakes must fall short of an adequate estimate of his 
virtues. One who finds no serious error in T intern Abbey 
can hardly appreciate to the full its loftiest passage. 

In the great body of Wordsworth's work there are fewer 
masterpieces of highest inspiration than we might justifiably 
expect. As an artist he is inferior to Shelley and Keats, and 
we do not ask of him sheer beauty as we do of them, the 
sheer beauty which compensates somewhat for lack of pro- 
founder insight. Wordsworth's insight was more profound 
than that of any other romantic poet, but there is all too 
little of it in his poetry. There is so little, in fact, con- 
sidering the extent of his work, that even where it appears 
we are inclined to suspect that we may be deceiving our- 
selves. In the great passage of Tintern Abbey he reaches 
what seems really to be the spiritual peace of the highest 
poetry, the poetry beyond the senses, but the high level there 
attained is not held, and his false gospel of nature prompts 
the suspicion that here, too, we have only the emotional ecs- 
tasy of the romanticist, not the true serenity of the mind 
which has risen into the realm of supersensuous insight. 
Wordsworth rarely attained such heights, rarely did he 
escape from his besetting sin of didacticism, rarely did he 
disentangle himself from the romantic doctrine of nature 
and allow himself to be carried onward by that spiritual power 
which was a part of his being, native to him and not acquired 
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by being "A worshipper of Nature. . . . Unwearied in that 
service." Where he is greatest he belies the greater part of 
what goes by the name of Wordsworthianism; the bleak 
didacticism of the poet-moralist with the religion of nature, 
teacher of virtue and wisdom, as his guiding-principle; the 
"choice of incidents from common life" as the substance of 
poetry and "a selection of the language really used by men" 
as the proper diction of poetry. Where he is greatest he 
gives expression in the majestic, impassioned diction of high 
poetry to the noble surmises of a discerning mind, contami- 
nated occasionally by the heritage which he shared with his 
fellow-romanticists. His noblest work is almost free from the 
influence of the theories which, unfortunately, have been 
handed down from generation to generation as the essence of 
Wordsworthianism. It is not extensive (what lyric poet, 
indeed, has bequeathed to the world a great number of 
masterpieces?) — a few miscellaneous poems, though even 
in these there appears occasionally that idyllic mood which 
he fostered against his truer self; and a score of imperishable 
sonnets that seem likely to prove the nineteenth century's 
most precious contribution to poetic literature. It is not 
here that he assumes the r61e of preacher to show that the 
way to true religion and true wisdom is wise passiveness in 
the vernal wood. There is here a fine emotional outburst, 
and the expression of the native wisdom of a man whose 
ethical perceptions are sound, a man, however, who brought 
his religion and his wisdom to nature and did not acquire them 
from her. 4 Wordsworth insisted that he got his religion and his 
wisdom from his cult of nature and his devotion to the lowly, 
the second of which sources, intimately connected with the 

4 It is as Emerson, a good lover of nature, says: 

We flee away from cities, but we bring 

The best of cities with us . . . 

. . . We praise the forest life: 

But will we sacrifice our dear-bought lore 

Of books and arts . . . ? 

And Nature, the inscrutable and mute . . . 
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first, cannot here be discussed ; he was deceived, and the out- 
standing effects of his volume of poems is the deception of 
the world into the belief that religion and wisdom may be 
found where the master of Brougham Castle found them: 
in nature and humanitarianism, in expansive sentiment: 

Alas! the impassioned minstrel did not know 

How, by Heaven's grace, this Clifford's heart was framed: 

How he, long forced in humble walks to go, 

Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed. 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead: 
Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

It is this expansive sentiment that has brought into exis- 
tence, along with the religion of nature, a second new relig- 
ion, the religion of undiscriminating sympathy which is 
very likely to contribute even more than the first to the 
undermining of true religion and true wisdom, that is, to 
civilization. "I call Shelley," says Browning, "a moral man 
because he was true, simple-hearted, and brave, and because 
what he acted corresponded to what he knew, so I call him 
a man of religious mind, because every audacious negative 
cast up by him against the Divine, was interpenetrated with 
a mood of reverence and adoration." The man who could 
write that seems to know neither the difference between 
virtue and the lack of it nor between religion and the lack 
of it. 

In the religious poetry of the romanticists adoration and 
revolt are close neighbors: much is in praise of God, not a 
little is in denunciation of God's cruelty. This is quite to be 
expected since nothing is closer to disgust than the ecstasy 
of the senses, and romantic religion is not looked upon, 
even by its votaries, as anything but sensuous. A religion 
in which there is a constant see-saw between adoration and 
revolt is a hectic fever; it is not religion at all. 
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The fundamental error in the romantic outlook proceeds 
from a shifting of interest away from man to nature. We 
know in our hearts that the proper study of mankind is man. 
We know that the poet's business is to fathom for us the 
secrets of human experience. We know that to do this his 
eye must be directed within, not without; — and yet we have 
allowed the romantic poets to fool us into the preposterous 
belief that wise passiveness in a vernal wood can teach us 
more than undisturbed, concentrated thought. 

There are instincts in man similar to those of the beasts 
of the field. When man dies, his body and the things of his 
body become a part of the earth, and so of external nature. 
But that which is highest in man is far removed from the 
beasts of the fields and has nothing whatever in common 
with external nature. That which is highest in man — 
whether his purely intellectual or his religious intuitions — 
can be most perfectly cultivated only when the world of the 
senses, including lovely external nature herself, is driven 
from him. Religion, like wisdom, is to be found rather in the 
closet than in the vernal wood. 

Some day a higher poetry than that of the romanticists 
will come into the world. Then the poet will think less of 
sunsets, of autumn (the sadly voluptuous season so dear to 
the romanticists), of expansive dissolution in nature, of the 
oneness of man and nature; he will emphasize, on the 
contrary, the insignificance of the inanimate world in com- 
parison with man, the godlike ruler of the earth; the dif- 
ference between man and nature, the gulf which separates 
them; he will sing of human experience as he sees it through 
his own purified, enlightened consciousness, and he will 
dwell in the region of true religion and true wisdom. The 
poetry of nature will be always with us, for we shall not 
give up the gain romanticism has brought; it will be over- 
shadowed, however, by a higher poetry, the poetry of man, 
of that which is eternal in man, as seen by the poet who is 
elevated to that coign of vantage from which he "sees into 
the life of things." Barry Cerf 



